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Chaucer's deputy in that office. It is to be 
regretted that Dr. Hulbert did not print the 
document relating to Gisors, for the fact is an 
entirely new one, and the document is needed 
to supplement those contained in the Life- 
Records. 

Samuel Moore. 
University of Wisconsin. 



The Masters of Modern French Criticism, by 
Irving Babbitt. Boston and New York, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1912. xiii + 
427 pp. 1 

Mr. Irving Babbitt is a representative of a 
type never common in America, and perhaps 
rarer to-day than formerly: the professor who 
is at the same time a man of letters. He is an 
able stylist, a penetrating critic, and a force- 
ful thinker. His latest book is the first he has 
written upon an exclusively French theme. As 
such, it claims and deserves the careful atten- 
tion of all who are interested in French 
literature. 

The point of view from which the subject is 
treated is indicated by a motto from Benan: 
"La critique universelle est le seul caractere 
qu'on puisse assigner a la pensee delicate, 
fuyante, insaisissable du XIXe siecle." Mr. 
Babbitt studies the literary ideas which have 
dominated the nineteenth century, rather than 
the individuals who have expressed authorita- 
tive judgments upon literary productions. In 
addition to a brief preface and an extended 
conclusion, the book contains ten chapters, 
dealing respectively with Madame de Stael, 
Joubert, Chateaubriand, The Transition to 
Sainte-Beuve ( Cousin — Villemain — Nisard) , 
Sainte-Beuve (before 1848), Sainte-Beuve 
(after 1848), Scherer, Taine, Benan, and 
Brunetiere, the chapter last mentioned con- 
taining excursuses upon Lemaitre and Anatole 

1 A number of suggestions made by colleagues have 
been used in this review. Detailed acknowledgments 
are omitted as the gentlemen referred to are not re- 
sponsible for the public expression of their ideas 
here. 



France. From the point of view indicated the 
choice of authors discussed seems quite judi- 
cious. One might perhaps question the inclu- 
sion of Joubert, whose fertility and influence 
were hardly equal to his charm. Sympathy 
with Joubert's point of view perhaps leads Mr. 
Babbitt to overestimate the importance of his 
work. If he does overestimate it, however, he 
sins in the illustrious company of Sainte-Beuve 
and Matthew Arnold. 

Mr. Babbitt regards his subject from a view- 
point entirely different from that of his two 
principal predecessors in English, Mr. Dow- 
den 2 and Mr. Saintsbury, 8 who restrict them- 
selves to literary critics in the narrower sense.* 
Mr. Dowden is sound, solid, and pleasing; he 
lacks Mr. Babbitt's originality and grasp of 
general ideas. Mr. Saintsbury's taste is more 
catholic than Mr. Babbitt's, though still dis- 
criminating; his lapses are well known. Mr. 
Babbitt of course undertakes a much more thor- 
ough and detailed study of the theme than his 
predecessors attempted. Like them, and like 
most critics, he is probably most successful with 
the less important writers — Scherer, Nisard, 
Brunetiere. Highly remarkable likewise is the 
study of Benan, originally published in sub- 
stantially its present form as an introduction 
to the Souvenirs d'enfance et de jewnesse (Bos- 
ton, 1902) — one of the few editions of French 
texts of which American scholarship has a 
right to be proud. 

Mr. Babbitt's book is not concerned entirely 
with the past. It also endeavors to fix critical 
standards by which to judge literature. The 
expediency of this attempt in a work of the 
kind is open to question. The book also em- 
bodies an effort to fix intellectual and moral 
standards. Many readers will find this second 
purpose alien to the principal theme. Mr. Bab- 

' Literary Criticism in France, in New Studies in 
Literature (Boston,1895), 388-418. 

•Corresponding sections in the History of Criti- 
cism, Vol. in (New York, 1904). Professor Com- 
fort's careful and unpretending little text-book, Les 
Mattres de la critique littiraire au XIXe siiole 
(Boston, 1909), likewise deserves mention. 

'Saintsbury (pp. 133, 439-40) denies that either 
Cousin or Benan was a literary critic, properly 
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bitt justifies it half jestingly by the remark 
that as philosophers of late have been becom- 
ing literary, literary men should return the 
compliment and become philosophers. The 
real reason for his course, however, lies deeper. 
He thinks, as does Matthew Arnold, that litera- 
ture is a criticism of life, and hence concludes 
that a theory of literature must be at the same 
time a theory of life. He has propounded such 
a theory in a system called "humanism," in 
contradistinction to "naturalism," which he 
regards as the dominant tendency of the nine- 
teenth century. A large part of the present 
book is devoted to the discussion of " human- 
ism." Mr. Babbitt's two previous books have 
made his views fairly familiar. Some of the 
terminology in the Masters of Modern French 
Criticism is new, but the fundamental ideas 
are unchanged. Occasionally one notices an 
attitude more hopeful than the pessimistic but 
unflinching courage characteristic of the New 
LaoTeoon. 

Whatever one may think of the philosophy 
set forth — and Mr. Babbitt's strongest oppo- 
nents cannot deny that his views are interest- 
ing and stimulating — one cannot but regret 
that the author did not disengage the philo- 
sophic portions of the book from their literary 
context and set them forth in a separate work. 
In such a work he would have found an oppor- 
tunity, for instance, to make clearer the dis- 
tinction between what he calls intuitions that 
are below the intellect, and intuitions that are 
above it, and to define more precisely his view 
of the relations between literature and life. 
One feels somewhat as Sainte-Beuve did (Lun- 
dis, XIII, 137) : "j'aurais prefere que cet 
esprit si litteraire, laissant tous ces gros et 
peut-£tre insolubles problemes a, ses collegues 
de la philosophie, se bornant a les bien eom- 
prendre, ne les eut envisages que par les ouver- 
tures frequentes que lui procurait son joli sujet, 
d£ja bien assez spacieux." In the present form 
of the book, its contents are too philosophic 
to be literary, and too literary to be philo- 
sophical. Mr. Babbitt includes, for example, 
considerable extracts from his article on Berg- 
son. Interesting as this study is — and it 
has attracted attention upon two continents 



— it has no proper place in the volume. A 
somewhat similar objection may be made to 
the careful and extended discussions of the 
ideas of Emerson and Goethe. Mr. Babbitt 
himself seems to have felt some doubt on this 
point, for he is at pains to explain twice (pp. 
368, 381) that the inclusion of these studies is 
entirely appropriate. 

That a separation of the literary and philo- 
sophic portions of the book is possible and de- 
sirable is indicated by the essay on Rcnan. 
This study, apparently written before Mr. 
Babbitt's system had been definitely formu- 
lated, takes virtually no dogmatic attitude 
whatever towards the question of literary or 
other standards. Consequently, though written 
from precisely the same point of view as the 
other chapters, its value as literary criticism is 
much more likely to be appreciated by those 
who are not "humanists" in Mr. Babbitt's 
sense. 

The analysis of the literary tendencies of the 
various critics from the author's distinctive 
point of view lends to the present work its 
most remarkable novelty. Though the volume 
hardly contains an essay as illuminating as that 
on Lessing in the New Laoleopn, the study of 
" Bousseauism " and " Baconianism " as exem- 
plified by Madame de Stael and Sainte-Beuve, 
Scherer and Taine, frequently yields profitable 
results. Bemarks characterized by real insight 
are common. They frequently take the form of 
thumb-nail sketches. Barbey d'Aurevilly, for 
instance, is well hit off (p. 396) as "a master 
of flamboyant paradox," and Anatole France 
(p. 321) as a "humanistic aesthete." 5 

The uniform excellence of the style of the 
book calls for a repetition of oft-heard encomia. 
There are numerous passages of really admir- 
able prose, such as the brilliant though biased 



"Mr. Babbitt suggestively compares M. Franco 
with Walter Pater, whom he likewise describes as 
a " humanistic aesthete." In. remarking, however, 
that " Pater's prose has . . . less purity of con- 
tour than M. France's," he hardly brings out suffi- 
ciently the difference between M. France's artful 
simplicity of style and Pater's endless elaborateness. 
It has also been pointed out that he fails to note 
the absence of irony in the work of Pater. 
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characterization of the nineteenth century (p. 
188), and the eloquent plea for a cosmopoli- 
tanism resting upon a common discipline ( pp. 
26-30). 

As usual, we have an abundant feast of epi- 
gram. "The romantic movement 
is even more a renascence of enthusiasm than 
a renascence of wonder" (pp. 6-7). Sainte- 
Beuve is " an epicurean with a Jansenist sen- 
sibility" (p. 104). Anatole France "is fond 
of talking of his e soul,' when he means in 
reality his nerves and sensibility" (p. 312). 
" M. Lemaitre is ready to argue a question 
from two, four or six points of view, avoiding 
the odd number as savoring too much of a con- 
clusion" (p. 314). ". . . If the eternal 
Feminine draws us upward, only the eternal 
Masculine can keep us up" (p. 373). The 
quotations are likewise happy. We are re- 
minded (p. 347) that Eivarol defines taste as 
literary honor, that Sainte-Beuve is a " lay con- 
fessor" (p. 146), and that Brunetiere is "the 
inventor of militant criticism" (p. 303). One 
feels occasionally, it is true, that the roast is 
in danger of being forgotten for the sauce, 
that, to speak with Madame du DefEand, we 
have " de l'esprit sur les critiques." 

For the last decade or so, as a colleague re- 
marks, Professor Babbitt has been playing 
Faust to the Wagner of most American stu- 
dents of modern languages. No one can deny 
that there was more than a little ground for 
much of his criticism, and beneficial results of 
it are already apparent. The attack upon 
"philology" and " mediaevalism " continues 
with unabated vigor. The assertion that " me- 
diaevalism is not only likely to involve a loss 
of form, but a loss of ideas" (p. 25) seems 
rather bold; it certainly cannot be considered 
proved until Mr. Babbitt adduces a consider- 
able number of " mediaevalists " possessed of 
ideas and a sense of form who lost them 
through the influence of their vocation. 

Mr. Babbitt's imperfect sympathy with his- 
torical studies has left its mark upon his book. 
Thus the facts of the critics' lives, which would 
lend unity and coherence to the various aspects 
of their work, are relegated in briefest outline 
to a bio-bibliography, in itself excellent, at the 



end of the volume. This circumstance accounts 
in part for the somewhat vague and unsatisfac- 
tory impression left by some of the studies. 

The disdain for biography referred to is con- 
nected with the author's extreme idealism. 
When he speaks (p. 130) of " relative and con- 
tingent truth, the establishing of the facts," 
one is reminded of Boyer-Collard : " Monsieur, 
il n'y a rien de plus meprisable qu'un fait." 
Like Guizot, Mr. Babbitt is sometimes in dan- 
ger of "forcing the infinite and living com- 
plexity of the facts into a somewhat arbitrary 
intellectual mould" (p. 83). 

As the preceding remarks indicate, the pres- 
ent review is written from a point of view essen- 
tially different from that which the Masters of 
Modern French Criticism represents. It is only 
fair to Mr. Babbitt to point out that the fol- 
lowing criticisms of detail are based upon the 
idea that, for the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of literature, the facts of literary history 
have a greater value than he attributes to them. 

In connection with the illuminating remarks 
on the attitude of the Komantic writers toward 
genius (pp. 16-7) it might be noted that the 
word " genius," though occasionally used in its 
modern sense in the seventeenth century, owes 
its diffusion in this meaning chiefly to the men 
of the German Geniezeit. One is a little dis- 
turbed to find that in the two chapters on 
Sainte-Beuve no clear distinction is made be- 
tween the value, as sources of illustrative ma- 
terial, of the works published before and after 
1848. It is true that this year is chosen as the 
dividing line in the titles of the chapters, but 
the distribution of the material seems to be 
determined by reasons of outer rather than 
inner necessity. On p. 100 we are told that 
"the Comte d'Haussonville who belonged to 
this [aristocratic] society insinuates that 
Sainte-Beuve was himself no 'gentleman.'" 
The Comte d'Haussonville credits the remark, 
however, 8 to Victor Cousin, who was the son of 
a watchmaker, so that the statement can derive 
little force from the origin of its author. The 
attribution (p. 100) to the influence of the 
ladies of the salons of Sainte-Beuve's inclina- 

'C.-A. Sainte-Beuve (Paris, 1875), p. 335. 
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tion after 1831 toward a style of "linked 
sweetness long-drawn out " seems dubious when 
we consider the remark made by Juste Olivier 
in 1830 7 that Sainte-Beuve showed analogous 
traits in unconstrained conversation. It is 
curious that Mr. Babbitt says nothing in this 
or any other connection of Sainte-Beuve's 
greatest defect as a writer — his tendency to 
prolixity. 8 

It is surprising to hear nothing whatever of 
the Olivier family; there can be little doubt 
that the Swiss professor and his wife exercised 
a great influence upon Sainte-Beuve's life and 
work. In general, the importance of Sainte- 
Beuve's inclination toward Protestantism at 
Lausanne seems to be underestimated. The 
similarity of Arnold's Dover Beach to a pensee 
printed in the Portraits litteraires (p. 104) has 
already been pointed out by Professor Harper.* 
The statement (p. 144) that Sainte-Beuve 
had "been influential as a naturalist rather 
than as a humanist" is somewhat surprising. 
Though it is a little difficult to be quite sure of 
the sense Mr. Babbitt wishes to give to the 
word "humanist" in this passage, one would 
prefer that the assertion had been even more 
guarded, in view of the numerous traces of 
Sainte-Beuve's influence upon such writers as 
Matthew Arnold, Brunetiere, 10 and Mr. Babbitt 

'Cited by M. Seehe" in the introduction to Mme. 
Bertrand's edition of the Correspondence inedite de 
Sainte-Beuve aveo M. et Mme. Juste Oliver (Paris, 
1904), p. 10. 

8 Cf., for instance, M. Faguet, in Petit de Julle- 
ville, vn, 666. 

'Sainte-Beuve (New York, 1909), 347-8. My 
pupil and friend, Mr. J. K. Ditchy, has called my 
attention to this fact. 

"It is strange to hear (p. 300) that "the sense 
of historical development is the main point of con- 
tact between Brunetiere and Sainte-Beuve," espe- 
cially as nothing is said in the Brunetiere essay of 
other points of contact. Elsewhere (p. 141) Mr. 
Babbitt notes that Sainte-Beuve " anticipated " the 
" Fureur de l'ingdit" essay (which opens with a 
quotation from Sainte-Beuve embodying the idea of 
the whole study), and in Literature and the Ameri- 
can College (p. 139) he states that Bruneti&re "re- 
peats " Sainte-Beuve's attack upon original research. 
Brunettee's contempt for the Middle Ages is trace- 
able to Sainte-Beuve; his emphasis upon literary 
tradition is an echo of much in the writings of the 
author of Port-Royal; his use of the "biological 



himself. 11 

In refuting (p. 163) Sainte-Beuve's theory 
that " Quinze ans d' ordinaire font une earriere," 
by the examples, among others, of Sainte-Beuve 
himself and Tennyson, Mr. Babbitt inadver- 
tently fails to note that Sainte-Beuve adds, 
among other qualifying clauses, "II est des 
genres moderes auxquels la vieillesse est sur- 
tout propre, les memoires, les souvenirs, la 
critique, une poesie qui c6toie la prose. . . ." 
Similarly, Taine's remark, properly stigmatised 
(p. 245) as " blackly naturalistic," that " man 
is mad as the body is sick by nature . . ," 
is accompanied in the original by a context and 
a note which render the statement much less 
violently absurd. The chapter on Brunetiere 
nowhere clearly states Brunetiere's attitude to- 
ward the question of the relation of literature 
to morality. To judge from a fairly explicit 
passage (Nouvelles questions de critique, 
353-4), Brunetiere believed that, although the 
artist was not a preacher, he was answerable 
for the possible moral influence of his works, 
and under an obligation not to depict immoral 
actions without condemning them. It would 
have been worth while to note (pp. 384-5) 
that the campaign against "philology" in 
France is paralleled in Germany. 12 

analogy " in the theory of the genres recalls Sainte- 
Beuve's attitude towards natural science; and other 
points of resemblance might be pointed out. Brune- 
tiere himself (Livre d'or de Sainte-Beuve, p. xxi), in 
apostrophizing Sainte-Beuve, speaks of his activity 
" dans la voie oft 1'on n'avancera qu'en mettant les 
pieds dans vos traces et ou l'on ne vous depassera 
qu'en commengant par vous suivre et par vous 
imiter." 

11 Sainte-Beuve frequently advocates the cause of 
what he calls "l'humanisme; " compare, for ex- 
ample, the plea for "humanism" as opposed to 
"philology" contained in the Nouveauas Lundis 
(XIII, 297-9), and such remarks as the following 
(Causeries du lundi, III, 16) : " Ohaque siecle a sa 
marotte; le nStre ... a la marotte humani- 
taire," as well as that cited by Mr. Babbitt, p. 188, 
n. 1. 

"American students will find food for thought in 
such works as L. Hatvany, Die Wissenschaft des nicht 
Wissenswerten (second edition, Berlin, 1911), as well 
as in such replies as Immisch, Das Erie der Alten 
(Berlin, 1911), and Maync, Dichtung und Kritik 
(Munich, 1912) . The influence of Nietzsche, among 
others, is clearly traceable in the German movement. 
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The numerous passages translated are chosen 
with taste and rendered with effect. One is 
impressed with the contrast between Mr. Bab- 
bitt's vigorous and accurate versions and the 
rather spiritless translations of Professor Dow- 
den. There are occasional inaccuracies, of 
course. Sainte-Beuve is credited with saying 
(p. 151) that "this bond between localities and 
their inhabitants is being forced and exagger- 
ated even to the breaking point " ; the original 
reads : " On a montre et accuse le lien qui les 
unit jusqu'a le grossir et le forcer," forcer be- 
ing used in the sense of "forcer un talent" 
rather than in that of " forcer une porte." The 
young Taine did not believe "that absolute, 
concatenated, geometrical science exists" (p. 
251) ; the French has " est possible." We are 
told (p. 262) that Eenan regards the " slight- 
est bit of scientific research" as more to the 
purpose than " fifty years of metaphysical medi- 
tation;" Eenan speaks, however, only of the 
scientist, " qui, par un essai m§me tres impar- 
fait, contribuerait a la solution de ce pro- 
bleme" — that of the origins of humanity. 
Eenan's ambition is represented as somewhat 
greater than it really was when we are told (p. 
287) that he said: "I compute that I should 
need five hundred years to complete my Semitic 
studies, as I have planned them " ; he thought 
it would take him that length of time 
"pour epuiser le cadre des etudes semitiques, 
comme je les entends." A certain number of 
the references to pages are inaccurate. There 
is an excellent index nommum; when will the 
authors of works on literary history make it an 
invariable habit to add an index rerum? 

It is natural that in a detailed review in this 
journal of a volume such as the Masters of Mod- 
ern French Criticism more attention should be 
given to " the criticism of faults " than to " the 
criticism of beauties." Mr. Babbitt's book is the 
most extensive and profound study of the sub- 
ject in existence. As such, it will be indis- 
pensable to serious students, while its spirited 
style, broad point of view, and suggestive 
analysis of nineteenth century literature will 
render it attractive and helpful to the general 
reader. 

University of Illinois. D. S. BLONDHEIM. 



COBBESPONDENCE 

Ubi sunt — A Belated Postscript 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — Professor Northup's reference in the 
April Notes to my Ubi sunt article of " twenty 
years syne" (MLN., vin, 253f.) is doubly 
suggestive of " les neiges d'antan," as that 
meagre note was almost my first contribution 
to the melancholy of nations. Of course I knew 
then a thousand things which unhappily have 
long since been forgotten; but, strangely 
enough, I do not seem to have known that the 
formula in question is not the exclusive pos- 
session of any period or people, but is as uni- 
versal as the themes of mutability and mis- 
chance. An afternoon's ranging through mod- 
ern English literature, in company with my 
colleague, Professor W. E. Aiken, reveals the 
ubiquity of ubi sunt. 

Northup's apt citation of an Irish "Dia- 
logue with Death" naturally recalls to any 
lover of Clarence Mangan his spirited render- 
ing of the Kinkora of the eleventh-century 
Mac-Liag — in which the formula is adapted 
through a dozen stanzas to a score of Hibernian 
heroes : 

" O where, Kinkora ! is Brian the Great, 
And where is the beauty that once was thine? 
O where are the princes and nobles that sate 
At the feast in thy halls, and drank the red wine? 
Where, O Kinkora?" 

The modern Celtic school delights in the 
motif. " Where are now the warring kings ?" 
asks Yeats in a stirring stanza of The Song of 
the Happy Shepherd. " Where is she gone ?" 
is the dirge in A Broken Song of Moira O'Neill 
(Songs of the Glens of Antrim). It is needless 
to multiply instances. 

The medieval version of the formula, of 
which many occurrences have been recorded, 
apparently lingered on into the modern period. 
In a song at the close of Ingeland's Interlude 
of the Disobedient Child (Dodsley, II, 320) of 
about 1550 the familiar rhetorical curiosity is 
displayed concerning the fate of many bib- 
lical and classical worthies, Solomon, Samson, 



